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Letters to the Editors 





Club’s Officers Train Their Successors 





Training Officers 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

With regard to your recent discussion 
of church officers, let me say that I belong 
to the Kiwanis Club and recently have be- 
come a director and also chairnran of the 
program committee. At the beginning of 
my term I was given instruction by those 
who in the past had conducted these 
offices. 

I wonder if the church might not take 
a page from the service clubs and instruct 
their new officers as to duties and privi- 
leges and just how the job is done. 

MISSOURI PASTOR. 


Article Recommended 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

Those who deplore the contemporary 
romantic-liberal tendencies in church 
liturgy and architecture should read “The 
Rediscovery of Puritan Worship” by 
James Hastings Nichols in the April 25 
issue of The Christian Century and re- 
joice; and those who have approved the 
above mentioned tendencies should read it 
as an antidote. 

HENRY MAHLER. 

Norton, Va. 


Opposes Change in Synod 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

For the sake of clarity, I would like to 
draw the attention of your readers to the 
section on Overtures in the April 30 issue. 
Under the Overture “Synods Two Presby- 





SUMMER SCHOOLS 

PREPARATORY: Begins June 4, 
1951. High School Subjects 

JUNIOR COLLEGE: Begins June 
11, 1951. Freshman and Sopho- 
more Courses. 

BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: Be- 
gins June 4, 1951. Typewriting 
and Shorthand. Night Classes in 
Accounting and other business ad- 
ministration courses. 

CONVERSATIONAL ENGLISH class 
for foreign students. 

Pleasant surroundings, good fellow- 
ship, Christian emphasis, daily 
chapel, recreation. Women ad- 
mitted. Veterans enrolled. 

Accelerate your education before 
military service. 

FALL SESSION BEGINS SEPT. 3, 
1951. WRITE FOR CATALOG. 


EDUCATIONAL EXCELLENCE 


Presbyterian Junior College 
Box BR., Maxton, North Carolina 











teries” it was implied that the Synod of 
Tennessee and the three presbyteries of 
the Synod were all overturing General 
Assembly to permit a synod to consist of 
two or more presbyteries. 

While I am sure you were simply list- 
ing the overturing bodies under the proper 
heading, without stating whether they 
were pro or con, I would like to say that 
the Presbytery of Columbia unanimously 
opposed any change in the Book of Church 
Order regarding the number of presby- 
teries constituting a synod. 

M. C. PATTERSON, 
Moderator of Synod. 
Columbia, Tenn. 


Displaced Family 
TO THE OUTLOOK: 


Somewhere within this Presbyterian 
Church of ours is a heart with that de- 
gree of compassion, and a situation provi- 
dentially prepared to meet the precise 
needs of Johann Lohmann, his wife and 
two children. 

They had been good farmers, prosper- 
ous, and careful, and loving the soil. They 
had asked little of life but the right to 
walk humbly in the faith of their ances- 
tor’s, and to live in peace. But these chil- 
dren of the Huguenot dispersion, now con- 
sidered ethnic German, although for gen- 
erations they have lived in Hungary, these 
folk reared in the hearty and simple 
tradition of our Reformed Faith, caught 
in the insane coils of war, privation, and 
finally the outright persecutions of the 
Red Regime of their homeland, have now 
been huddling in the debris of Germany — 
pleading for a chance to start anew as 
farmers here in America. 

I have been in correspondence with 
them for some while now, I have corre- 
sponded with their present pastor in Ger- 
many. Everything I learn of them speaks 
well for them, and commends them as 
worthy of help, These are our own folk. 
These are Presbyterian. 

A man, his wife, a sixteen year old 
daughter, a 14 year old son. Someone, 
somewhere has a farm. And someone, 
somewhere, has heard our Saviour whisper 
“unto the least of these—unto Me.” I'd 
like to be in touch with that person in 
order to put them in touch with Johann 
Lohmann. 


HENRY E. ACKLEN. 
Greenville, Ala. 


Juniors Want to Help 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

In a recent issue of your valued paper 
I noted a brief item in regard “Congrega- 
tions Without Hymnals” (Apr. 23). 

The Junior Department of our church 
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school is quite interested in various proj- 
ects, and it occurs to me that we might 
be of a little help if you could give ug the 
name and address of a Negro Church in 
our Southland that might use both used 
and new hymnals. If you would be so B00 
as to introduce us to a contact, I ag the 
superintendent would be delighted to fur- 
ther a work of this nature. I might gay 
that I read your item this morning to our 
Juniors, and they showed great interest. 
It is not a large department, nor wealthy 
by some standards, but we do love “proj- 
ects,” . 
MERCHANTVILLE, N. J. 


@NOTE—That item is one of a serles 
provided us by the Rural Dept., Drew 
Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J. The 
studies made by that department are 
available at a few cents each. However, 
our own church’s Division of Negro Work, 
Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga., can 
doubtless offer additional suggestions, 


STOP APO PACKAGES 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

Word has come from one of our 
Korea missionaries that they are in 
danger of losing their APO privi- 
leges because some packages have 
been sent to them to the APO ad- 
dress. ‘They are much concerned 
that they not lose this APO privi- 
lege as they can receive their mail 
so much more quickly through these 
channels, We would, therefore, 
greatly appreciate it if you would 
once again put a notice in your 
paper asking people not to send any 
packages to missionaries by way of 
their APO address. They can find 
the proper address in every other 
issue of the Presbyterian Survey. ... 

CLAIRE RANDALL. 
Associate in Missionary Education 
Nashville, Tenn, 


Commissioners and the Blue Book 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

The Blue Book will be mailed to com- 
missioners to the General Assembly about 
May 21. This has been made possible only 
through strenuous efforts to assemble ma- 
terial from various sources. It contains 
the docket of the General Assembly, re- 
ports of ad interim and permanent com- 
mittees, reports of the General Council 
and all of the Boards, overtures and wor- 
ship services. 

The Blue Book is placed in the hands 
of commissioners in advance of the meet- 
ing of the Assembly so that each one may 
be informed concerning the important 
matters which will be considered. It can- 
not be read with sufficient care on the 
train en route to Orlando. Every com- 
missioner is requested to give adequate 
time to reading and studying the contents 
of the Blue Book. 

BE. C. SscorTt, 
Stated Clerk. 
Atlanta, Ga. 





*Pulpit and Choir: 
Headquarters for 
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Million Dollar Campaign Is Asked 


A million dollar campaign for the 
church’s Negro work was approved by 
the General Council at its spring meet- 
ing. This will be recommended to the 
General Assembly at the Orlando meet- 
ing. Proceeds from this campaign, 
scheduled for April 1, 1953 through 
March 31, 1954, would be divided in 
proportions agreed upoa by the Board 
of Church Extension and Stillman Col- 
lege. 

The General Council approved chang- 
ing the church year to conform to the 
calendar year and will ask the Assem- 
bly to make this effective January 1, 
1954. 

J. R. McCain was re-elected chairman 
of the council. A change in the equali- 
zation fund is being asked of the As- 
sembly. By this recommendation it will 
be removed from the General Fund and 
taken as a percentage from each agency 


that participates in it, with each such 
agency contributing to it. 


A $4,800,276 budget was approved 
for the Assembly’s agencies for the com- 
ing year—about a five per cent increase 
over this year. 


Approval, in general, was given a 
five-vyear program stressing evangelism 
and stewardship. This program, to fol- 
low the Program of Progress, would be 
known as “Our Presbyterian Program 
—to Know Christ and Make Him 
Known.” It is to be submitted to the 
General Assembly. 


On items referred by the last Assem- 
bly, the Council recommends recogni- 
tion and consecration services for lay 
missionaries by presbyteries, and it rec- 
ommends that Easter, Christmas and 
Pentecost be added to the church calen- 
dar. 


A recommendation asks that execu- 
tive and associate secretaries of Boards 
and their divisions be installed before 
the Assembly as pastors are installed 
in churches. 


TALK OF UNITING ARKANSAS 
US AND USA COLLEGES 


A fully accredited Presbyterian college 
will be established in Arkansas if pres- 
ent efforts to merge Arkansas College 
(Presbyterian, US) and the College of 
the Ozarks (Presbyterian, USA) ma- 
terialize. 

At a recent called meeting in Second 
church, Little Rock, the US synod voted 
without a dissenting voice to investigate 
the possibility of merger and appointed 
a strong committee to meet with a like 
committee from the USA church. Erec- 
tion of the new dormitory at Arkansas 
College will be delayed until the com- 
mittee reports and the synods act. 





E, the following members of the Japan Mis- 
sion, wish to make known to the church at 


Eleven Missionaries Support Japan I. C. U. 


Presbyterian, U. 8., Minority Seeks to Clear Up Misinformation 


oneness of the Body of Christ through cooperation 
with fellow-Christians as far as possible. 


—— ad 


While we 





large that we favor our church’s coopera- 
tion in the International Christian University of 
Japan. 

It is with humility that we make such a statement, 
but we fear that an erroneous impression has been 
given, to the effect that the Japan Mission is almost 
unanimous in its disapproval of the University. In 
April last year our Mission reaffirmed its unwilling- 
ness to recommend that the church cooperate with 
the University as it was then constituted. Certain 
conditions were stated, however, under which the 
Mission would be willing to recommend the church’s 
support of the University. It was requested that 
these conditions be made known to the chureh and 
communicated to the University Foundation. This 
action as a whole, however, was interpreted as be- 
ing unconditional disapproval of the University. 
One of us, who has always favored cooperation, 
voted against the action because the conditions were 
too strict. Some of us who supported the action had 
hoped that it would prove to be a positive step to- 
ward cooperation. Moreover, others of us had not 
been on the field long enough at that time to have a 
vote on this action. 

Therefore, in the interest of fairness, we feel that 
the church should know that we, the undersigned 
members of the Japan Mission, do favor our church’s 
support of the University. We believe that our 
loyalty to Christ demands, not only allegiance to 
Christian doctrine as we see it, but a witness to the 


would prefer to have a stronger statement of faith 
ineluded in the Constitution of the University, we 
feel that our church should not make the full accept- 
ance of its own proposals the condition of its coop- 
eration. The Constitution of the University pro- 
vides that the faculty be thoroughly Christian; fur- 
thermore, the Constitution of the Foundation pro- 
vides that the Foundation, representing the coop- 
erating bodies, is under obligation to maintain the 
Christian character of the institution; we think that 
our church should trust the integrity of these state- 
ments. 


We believe that the University will contribute 
greatly to the advancement of the cause of Christ 
in Japan. We also believe that our own church still 
has a great opportunity to make a valuable contribu- 
tion in the establishment of the University. 


(Signed) 


James Cogswell 
Peggy G. Cogswell 
Mary F. Smythe 


J. W. Vinson 

William Boyle 

Ella Banks W. Boyle 

Walter Baldwin Arch B. Taylor, Jr. 

Clare B. Baldwin Margaret Hopper Taylor 
Frank A. Brown, Jr. 


®EDITORS’ NOTE—It was understood that the vote 
in the Mission last year was 18-2. There are now 37 
foreign workers in the Japan Mission, though not all of 
those have a vote at this time. 

















OVERTURES 


In addition to the overtures to the 
Orlando Assembly reported here (April 
30), the following have been forwarded 
to that body by the church courts indi- 
cated below: 


Agency Publications—North Alabama 
Presbytery asks the Assembly to in- 
struct the church agencies to cease 
printing and offering for sale ‘‘agency 
journals” and “agency magazines’ and 
urges that all agencies place all desired 
information, program materials and 
news in one publication, such as the Sur- 
vey, ‘‘to the end that one worthy journal 
shall be a satisfactory publication of our 
Assembly.’’ Florida Presbytery has a 
similar overture, urging the combina- 
tion of present agency publications and 
development of a weekly magazine like 
the United Presbyterian publication or 
Presbyterian (USA) Life. Lexington 
Presbytery asks the General Council to 
explore possibilities of a single publica- 
tion to present the work of all Boards. 
Suwannee wants the agen- 
cies to be instructed ‘‘to combine their 
efforts in one publication as the official 
organ of the church and to discontinue 
the many publications that are now in 
circulation.”’ 





Presbytery 


Board Loans for Churches—Central 
Texas Presbytery wants the Assembly to 
ask its Boards to invest ‘‘sizable portions 
of their securities in full-coverage loans 
to churches for construction.” This, it 
is said, will give the money double 
use and will help develop strong con- 


COUNTRY DOCTOR IS AMERICAN MOTHER—Dr. Mary T. Martin Sloop, 


tributing churches more rapidly. 

National Council — Meridian Presby- 
tery has two overtures and Paris hes 
one on the National Council of Churches 
(This is the smallest number of over- 
tures on this topic in many years.— 
Eds.) In one overture Meridian asks 
the Assembly to ‘disassociate itself 
permanently from all the work of the 
National Council of Churches having tu 
do with social, economic and political 
matters.’’ In the cther it asks the As- 
sembly to instruct its representatives to 
the Council to request the Council to 
require all representatives and officials 
to subscribe to ‘‘a belief in the full in- 
spiration and truthfulness of the Scrip- 
tures . . . and the elements of faith 
mentioned in the Apostles’ Creed.’’ The 
Council should be told that failure to 
require this step, the presbytery says, 
would result in Presbyterian, US, with- 
drawal. Paris Presbytery asks the As- 
sembly to instruct Council representa- 
tives ‘“‘to take all steps possible to in- 
sure the Presbyterian Church, US, from 
being misrepresented in any deliverances 
or pronouncements on economic and 
political questions by any lobbying 
groups of the National Council in Wash- 
ington and in public print.”’ 

Church Extension Grants—Augusta- 
Macon Presbytery asks the Assembly to 
direct the Board of Church Extension 
to revise the form now required to be 
signed by presbyteries when loans are 
made to churches. 


Elders in Church Courts—Meridian 


Presbytery inquires of the Assembly if 
an elder who is not now active (as un- 
der the limited term plan) can, upon 





ole Peed 


77, a country doctor of Crossnore, N. C., was named the American Mother 


of the Year by a committee of the Golden Rule Foundation. 


Dr. Sloop’s 


husband, shown with her, and two children are practicing physicians at 
Crossnore.—RNS photo. 


4 


vote of the Session, be brought into the 
Session for counsel and vote on an im. 
portant matter. It points out that such 
elders may be used in presbytery, synod 
and Assembly. 

Examining a Minister — Charleston 
Presbytery asks if a _ presbytery may 
legally authorize its Commission on the 
Minister and His Work to examine a 
minister coming into the presbytery, re- 
ceive him and arrange for his installa- 
tion. 

Standards—New Orleans Presbytery 
asks that the usual requirements for 
licensing ministers not be required iy 
the case of Negro candidates. 

Annuity Fund—Steps to insure an in- 
crease in minimum benefits from the 
Ministers’ Annuity Fund is requested by 
St. Johns Presbytery. 

Insurance—A non-profit insurance or- 
ganization, conducted by and accruing 
to the benefit of the Presbyterian 
Church, US, to insure all properties from 
congregations to ihe Assembly levels is 
asked by St. Johns Presbytery. 

Japan [CU—East Alabama Presbytery 
asks the Assembly to reaffirm the 1950 
action on the International Christian 
University of Japan. 

Date of Assembly Meeting—Piedmont 
and Charleston Presbyteries ask that the 
present date of the Assembly (Thurs- 
day following the first Sunday in June) 
be changed so as not to conflict with 
young people’s camps and conferences 
in order to allow their leaders to be 
commissioners. 

Caution—Holston Presbytery asks the 
Assembly ‘‘to caution persons represent- 
ing our church at meetings other than 
our own . . . (1) to be careful to 
protect our time-honored position re- 
church and 
themselves 
actions that 
with our stand- 
ards, or that would tend toward further 


garding the separation of 


state; (2) to disassociate 
from any }arliamentary 
would be at variance 
socialism and away from our system of 
free enterprise.” 
Annuities Inercase Orange Presby- 
tery urges 1. more adejyuate annuity for 
completely incapacitated ministers and 
$100 a year 
deceased ministers’ 


a greuter allowance than 
now provided for 
children under 18. 
Dallas Pres- 
bytery asks that two additional ques- 
atded to the form used in 
licensing ministers: (1) ‘Do you prom- 
ise to seek to cultivate a truly Christ- 
like spirit full of 


Questions for Licensure 


tions be 


understanding, for- 
bearance, gentleness, courage, and good- 
will?”’ and (2) ‘‘Do you promise to seek 
to spread Christianity by your personal 
witness and through the benevolent pro- 
gram of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States to the ends of the earth?” 
Norfolk Presby- 
tery wants an ad interim committee to 


Study of Overhead 


make a “thorough study of the agencies 
of the church in view of the tremen- 
dous overhead incurred in the new OF- 
ganization during the past 18 months” 
including expenses in setting up coun- 
cils and travel of representatives to 
inter-church agencies. 
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Reclaiming the Irreparable Past 


“And I will restore to you the years 
that the locust hath eaten.”—Joel 2:25. 


N EVERY PERSON’S remembrance 
of things past there are mingled 
memories of satisfaction and of re- 

gret. Some are memories of experi- 
ences that we wouid not change for all 
the world, while others are of experi- 
ences that we sometimes feel we would 
give all the world to change. 


I. 


There are many high moments of 
your previous experience that you would 
not want changed under any conditions. 
Perhaps you were an athlete who had 
memorable success in some sport, like 
a friend of mine who pitched his col- 
lege team years ago to victory in thirty 
out of thirty-three games in one season. 
The happy memories of that year will 
never fade and he would not sell them 
for a handsome sum even if he could. 
Or perhaps you are a musician, and in 
your life there was at least one unfor- 
gettable time when you were granted 
the joy of soaring in glorious musician- 
ship to such a brilliance of attainment 
that your very soul seemed in tune with 
eternity, and all who heard you shared 
the ecstasy of that shining hour. Not 
for anything would you have that 
changed. 

Or perhaps you are a parent, and you 
recall the tender moment when first you 
looked down into the face of your own 
new-born child, and God was strangely 
near, and your heart was full, and you 
prayed that you might be worthy of so 
rich a trust. Not for all the glories of 
things that other men count dear would 
you care to exchange the wonders of 
that day. Many memories of past ex- 
periences we would not dream of want- 
ing to change even if we thought we 
could. 


Memories of Regret 


But there are also memories of an- 
other kind, memories that fill us not 
with satisfaction but with regret. As 
we consider the past years of our lives, 
reviewing them from the vantage point 
of our present experience, we see many 
things that we would like to change. 
Some of these are tragedies or disasters 
brought about by causes beyond our 
control. Perhaps we had no conscious 
Part in bringing them to pass, but 
misery walked in their train for us and 
for others, and we could wish that by 
some strange and magical power we 
might reach back and make them as if 
they had never been. 

There are also unhappy experiences 
in the past caused not so much by nat- 
ural as by human causes: some sorrow, 
loss, or pain brought about by some 
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other person’s weakness or foolishness 
or wrong-doing. These too we regret 
to recall and these also we could wish 
to wipe away from the slate of past ex- 


perience. 
Most regrettable of all, however, are 
those unhappy experiences’ brought 


about neither by natural causes nor by 
other people, but by ourselves. These 
include all our past errors, our failures, 
our foolish choices, our unkind words 
and cruel deeds, our mistakes of every 
kind, and, most of all, our sins. Mem- 
ories of these are not memories that 
bless but are memories that burn. For 
these, most of all, we could desire some 
undiscovered power that would give us 
the ability to reach back into that un- 
happy area of our past and make every 
such event as though it had never 
happened. 


I. 


The actual past is, of course, unalter- 
able. Ii cannot be changed. In a ser- 
mon preached a hundred years ago, 
Robertson of Brighton called it ‘‘the 
irreparable past.’”’ “You may improve 
the future,” he said, ‘‘the past is gone 
beyond recovery. As to all that is gone 
by, so far as the hope of altering it goes. 
you may sleep on and take your rest: 
there is no power in earth or heaven 
that can undo what once has been 
done.” 

Our own lives and the commonsense 
wisdom of the race confirm this truth. 
We have crystallized the idea into such 
proverbial sayings as the familiar one 
about not crying over spilt milk. Even 
the poets have taken time to remind us 
of the unalterable nature of the past: 


“The moving finger writes and, having 
writ, moves on; 

Nor all your piety nor wit can lure it 
back to cancel half a line, 

Nor all your tears wash out a word of 
1.” 


Perhaps about no fact of human life 
could we find more nearly unanimous 
agreement than about this fact of the 
unalterable past. That which has been 
done is done, that which has happened 
has happened, and no power either hu- 
man or divine can make it otherwise. 
The actual events of the past cannot 
possibly be changed. 


i. 


But there is another side to the ques- 
tion. The past is certainly unalterable 
so far as changing its actual events is 
concerned, but both the meaning and 
the value of the past can be changed by 
later events in which many times we 
may ourselves have a personal and con- 
structive part. The past may be ir- 
reparable if by that we mean that we 
cannot reach back and make things as 
if they had never been what they were. 
The past, however, is not irreparable if 
we learn that attitudes, actions, and un- 
folding events of later years may change 
entirely the meaning and value of the 
past, may even add new meaning and 
value to events of long ago. For it is 
possible to reclaim the irreparable past 
and to transform even that part of it 
which was a source of regret into a 
basis for new hope and a means of God’s 
grace in our lives. 

Consider how this was true in the 
time of the prophet Joel. Speaking for 
God, he said to the people of his day, 
“T will restore to you the years that the 
locust hath eaten.’’ 


Hope for the Future 


His nation had been passing through 
a time of trouble. The dreaded locust 
plague had devastated the land. Con- 
tinuing drought had added to the trials 
of an already distressed people. Much 
suffering and unhappiness had been en- 
dured. The prophet regards all these 
things as a part of God’s judgment upon 
them because of their sins. But happier 
days are ahead. Hope for the future, a 
bright, expectant hope, climaxes the 


. 





mers at the latter nstitution. 
different synods. 


where he continued until 1936. 


tion building and chapel. 
been various youth conferences. 





CCUPANT of The Outlook Pulpit for May is John Malcolm Murchi- 
son, now pastor of the First church, Clarksville, Tenn. 
son is a native of Louisiana, a graduate of Davidson College and 

Union Seminary and he has taken post-graduate work during several sum- 
His three pastorates have been in as many 
His first responsibility was the Bethany-Providence 
Forge churches, not far from Richmond, Va., as a student supply 1929-31. 
Following his graduation from seminary he became pastor in that field 
His next pastorate was at Crowley, La., 
from 1936 to January, 19b8, when he went to his present work. 
Clarksville congregation has enly recently completed a three-story educa- 
Among Mr. Murchison’s chief interests have 
This year he is director of the West- 
minster Fellowship conference at Nacome, Tennessee’s conference center. 


Mr. Murchi- 
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prophet’s message. God calls upon them 
to repent, and their repentance and re- 
turning to him will be the prelude to 
the brighter day that is to come. God 
will deal with them in a way that will 
compensate for all they have endured. 
He will make the future so full and rich 
that it will more than make up for the 
misery of the years of suffering. He 
promises not only to give them years of 
freedom from locusts and drought, but 
even to change the meaning and value 
of the locust-eaten years. “I will re- 
store to you the years that the locust 
hath eaten.”” Thus would the irrepara- 
ble past be reclaimed. 

It was one of the favorite ideas of the 
late William Temple that the unalter- 
able past acquires new meaning and 
value by the unfolding events of later 
years. To illustrate this point he sug- 
gested that we think of life as a drama 
in which the full meaning cannot pos- 
sible be understood from the events of 
the first act. These early events may 
appear meaningless until interpreted by 
the full revelation of meaning in the 
final act. Even that which appears to 
be sad and tragic in the beginning may 
turn out in the end to have contributed 
an essential part to the meaning and 
beauty of the whole. 


Iv. 


To apply this principle to that part 
of our past which we might care to 
change can be a most helpful spiritual 
exercise. 

For one thing, our irreparable past 
may be reclaimed in part by the attt- 
tudes we take toward it. The past 
makes some people cynical. “All our 
yesterdays,” they may say, “have lighted 
fools the way to dusty death.” Life to 
them Is ‘‘a tale told by an idiot, full of 
sound and fury, signifying nothing.” 
But to others who have a more whole- 
some, a more Christian, attitude, life is, 
to use the words of Gladstone, “not a 
mean and groveling thing, but an ele- 
vated and lofty destiny.” Such an at- 
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titude can help us find new meaning in 
the lamented past. 

Many Southerners have done this in 
their attitude toward the tragic events 
of the Civil War. In reality it was a 
lost cause. Our armies were defeated. 
Our side’s purposes were not realized. 
Like the noted Georgia orator, Henry 
W. Grady, most of us can be glad that 
“the omniscient God held the balance of 
battle in his almighty hand and the 
American Union was saved from the 
wreck of war.” 

At the same time we can profit by the 
heroism and sacrifice of those who bore 
the heavy burdens of that tragic era. 
Grady himself pictured in memorable 
phrases his rightful pride in the deeds 
of his own ancestor whose service was 
commemorated in the Athens monu- 
ment. “To the foot of that shaft,” he 
said, “I shall send my children’s chil- 
dren to reverence him who ennobled 
their name with his heroic blood.” By 
such an attitude have many Southerners 
reclaimed glory and honor from that un- 
happy period of the irreparable past. 

Consider how the Apostle Paul’s at- 
titude helped him in the matter of his 
“thorn in the flesh.” This physical 
affliction, whatever it was, was both a 
burden and a handicap to him in his 
service for Christ. He prayed re- 
peatedly for its removal. His petition 
was denied, but his prayer was an- 
swered in a fuller sense when he heard 
the message, ‘‘My grace is sufficient for 
thee.” His attitude was so changed 
that he could not only endure, but could 
even glory in his affliction. 

Consider also how that noble preacher 
Arthur Gossip found an attitude which 
helped him at the time of the tragic and 
unexpected death of his beloved wife. 
Returning later to his pulpit, he 
preached a great sermon entitled, 
“When Life Tumbles In, What Then?” 
“For my part,’ he said, “I have no com- 
plaint to make against God, even where 
his hands have hurt me most.” And 
then he proceeded to give such a clear 
and ringing testimony for a Christian 
attitude toward such events of the past 
that his words have been an inspiration 
to all who have read them. And so by 
his attitude he helped to reclaim his ir- 
reparable past. 


Action Also Is Needed 


Not only by right attitudes, but also 
by right actions may we find new mean- 
ing and value in the past. Joel’s mes- 
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sage was a promise of blessing, but it 
was first a call to repentance. Action 
was needed in the present before the 
irreparable past could be reclaimed. Ip 
our lives also the responsibility for ac- 
tion cannot be avoided. It does no good 
to weep and lament because of the past 
we cannot change. But it does a great 
deal of good if, profiting by the errors 
and sins of the past, we act in the preg. 
ent so as to give new meaning and value 
to those unhappy events gone by. 

In one of the Scottish stories of Ian 
Maclaren, the stern old elder, Lachlan 
Campbell, could not at first find it in his 
heart to forgive his motherless daugh- 
ter who had run away from home. He 
followed a more Christian course o? 
action, however, when an out-spoken 
neighbor who knew about the circum- 
stances reminded him of a truth he had 
forgotten for the moment of the for- 
giving love of God: ‘‘He sent his own 
Son to seek us, and a weary road he 
came. I tell you, a man wouldn’t leave 
a sheep to perish as you have cast off 
your own child.’’ The heart of the old 
man was softened, and the unhappiness 
of the past led to a glad reunion by his 
Christ-like act of forgiveness. 

Let us recall also the example of the 
lost son in our Lord’s parable. At the 
point of his deepest misery he ‘‘came to 
himself,’”’ as the record expresses it, and 
he said, “I will arise and go to my 
father.”” Through positive and construc- 
tive action he helped to reclaim his ir- 
reparahble past. 


Most Important: Trust 

But most important of all is the neces- 
sity for an abiding trust in the gracious 
providence of God. Changed attitude 
are important, positive action on our 
part is essential, but the ultimate issue 
is always in the hands of God. In the 
last analysis, only he can “restore the 
years that the locust hath eaten.” For 
after all, “there’s a divinity that shapes 
our ends, rough-hew them how we 
will.” He is the wise and powerful di- 
vine dramatist who can reveal new 
meaning and value in later acts that are 
not apparent in the earlier scenes. In 
his ever-present mercy toward all who 
trust him, in his ability to cause even 
the wrath of men to praise him, in his 
willingness to work for good in all 
things with those who love him, he can 
and does help to make up for that part 
of the past which we recall only with 
regret. He can ‘‘restore the years that 
the locust hath eaten.” 

In the Cross of his Beloved Son he 
gives the final proof of this. From the 
human point of view that was the 
greatest tragedy of history. But the un- 
folding events of divine providence have 
revealed its meaning as the very key to 
life. Now “all the light of sacred story 
gathers round its head sublime.” All 
of our wasted yesterdays with their mis- 
takes and sins are acted upon by this 
amazing love of God revealed in the 
person and work of his Son. Our gracl- 
ous Lord himself reclaims for us our It- 
reparable past. 
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The Church Worker Series 
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10. Commissioners to G. A. 


e NOTE—Although all other persons 
considered in this series work at the 
level of the congregation, it seems to us 
that Commissioners to the Assembly 
have so important a responsibility to the 
entire church that they should be dis- 
cussed here. These suggestions have 
been contributed from various sections 
of the church. 

e Commissioners to the General As- 
sembly should come to the Assembly 
with an open mind and heart, for often 
they are sent “instructed” and bring to 
the Assembly an open mouth and a 
closed mind. This is a destructive com- 
pination. — Contributed by a Presbyte- 
rian elder who is a state supreme court 
judge. 

e I should like. to suggest that a 
note of other-worldliness be sounded at 
the Assembly. There is always so much 
practical business to handle that one 
does not always realize at the Assem- 
bly that heaven is our home and thither 
we are bound.—A PASTOR. 

@ | would suggest to Commissioners 
that the Assembly is not an outing and 
you are not a tourist sight-seer. Read 
very prayerfully the early chapters of 
the Acts and I Corinthians 6 and other 
passages showing the church in action 
admist the problems of its day. Make 
much of devotionals—public or private 
or both. Much detail is only organiza- 
tional detail, but some detail may turn 
out to be a hinge of history and a new 
day may turn on your vote. Try not 
to be hot and bothered; your church 
was here before you were and it will 
be here when you are gone. Read 
Calvin (Book IV) on the sin of schism 
and vote on the side of unity and co- 
operation and not on the side of the 
narrow-minded brother who sees no 
good anywhere save in his own little 
clique. Ask—hopefully and humbly— 
why your church is not ‘clear as the 
sun, fair as the moon, and terrible as 
an army with banners.’’-—A RETIRED 
MINISTER. 

@ Having served in only one General 
Assembly, my advice to elders (not 
teaching elders, but ruling) is not to 
be over-awed by the prominence of big- 
name preachers they come in contact 
with, who will likely head-up the com- 
mittees. My advice to them is to ask 
questions and plenty of questions until 
they get the answers; for it has not 
been many years ago that the Asso- 
tiated Press looked upon a meeting of 
our General Assembly in about the same 
light as it looked at a political con- 
vention, and was much impressed with 
the wonderful steam roller we had built. 
That, te my mind, was an exaggerated 
Picture, but nevertheless, it is entirely 
too easy to shut off in committees highly 
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important business and facts that the 
church-at-large should have had knowl- 
edge of; specifically, the Richardson 
case and the sale of the Graham build- 
ing. There are others. So the Ruling 
Elder, who is also a commissioner, 
should be reminded of the fact that 
though a man may preach a soul-stirring 
and up-lifting sermon, that no matter 
how inspired he may be, the lips that 
speak that message, after all, are only 
the lips of another man.—AN ELDER 
who is a business man. 

@ I suggest to commissioners: (1) 
That they study in advance of attending 
the Assembly the matters to be con- 
sidered by it but that they arrive and 
participate in its debates with opinions 
not unalterably adopted in advance. 
(2) That they remember that they rep- 
resent no constituency other than their 
own consciences, which should be di- 
rected by the Holy Spirit. (3) That they 
be willing in the final analysis to vote 
their individual convictions, recognizing 


that majorities can be wrong and that 
the executive leaders who counsel the 
Assembly can have blind spots.(4) That 
they not yield to any sense of confusion 
or despair over the cumbersome awk- 
wardness of the church’s organization 
and of the Assembly’s parliamentary 
procedure but that, instead, they learn 
to accept these with Christian forbear- 
ance and to work through them with 
Christian militancy. (5) That they not 
permit representatives of the executive 
boards to be present throughout the 
sessions of standing committees or dur- 
ing all hours devoted by such commit- 
tees to consideration of matters in 
which these executives have the role of 
interested parties. (6) That they strive 
to maintain a proper perspective regard- 
ing the whole work of the church, not 
allowing themselves to become unduly 
concerned with any one or more pet 
causes. (7) That they accept the op- 
portunity of serving as commissioners 
in a Christian spirit and that they ful- 
fil their obligations as commissioners 
with a keen sense of privilege in being 
a part of a democratic process in which 
Christian ideals are exceptionally free 
to work.—AN ELDER who was a com- 
missioner last year. 


NEXT WEEK—11. Commissioners to 
the Assembly, continued. 


The Art of Successful Parenthood 


By GELOLO McHUGH* 


ARY AND BILL SMITH decided 
they wanted a baby shortly after 
they had moved into their new 

home in a _ neighborhood of young 
couples, most of whom had started their 
families. Mary could hardly wait to 
join the happy sorority of mothers in 
the park with their babies and to have 
some vital experience of her own to 
contribute to the talk there. Bill 
wanted to have things to tell about his 
family at the office. 

Finally the baby was born and these 
enthusiastic parents who became a 
mother and a father for positive reasons 
found themselves poorly prepared for 
the real meaning of parenthood. Mary 
had not realized that behind the happy 
mothers in the park there was, in addi- 
tion to the usual load of house keeping, 
diapers to wash, formula to prepare, an 
extra bed to care for, and many other 
tasks. Bill had not taken into account 
the fact that the baby might mean meals 
would not be on time, that Mary might 
forget to be concerned about how things 
were going at the office and her whole 
attention w>uld not be his. Not having 
planned for these things, both began to 
resent beiny parents and to feel guilty 
over harboring such feelings. They were 
in need of help with adjusting to parent- 
hood. 


*Asst. Professor of Psychology, Duke 
University, author of “Training for 
Parenthood.” 


The experiences of Mary and Bill are 
not uncommon. Such negative attitudes 
can range all the way from frequent 
feelings of slight irritation to almost 
constant frustration. But Mary and Bill 
were lucky. Their feelings were based 
on real possibilities for pleasure in 
parenthood even if these were only a 
part of the whole picture. Happy and 
successful parenthood does not imply 
one hundred per cent enthusiasm one 
hundred per cent of the time. Bathing, 
changing, airing, washing clothes and 
making formulas do not have to be fun 
to be done efficiently and well. Ad- 
mitting the truth of such facts, at least 
to one’s self, is the constructive way of 
handling emotional feelings which 
otherwise might prove destructive. Since 
the pleasures afforded by the rearing of 
a child overbalance these difficulties, it 
is not hard for intelligent and well ad- 
justed mothers and fathers to gain a 
safe margin of enthusiasm for the par- 
enthood situation as a whole. 

Once developed, negative attitudes 
and behavior that may arise on account 
of them are difficult to change. Even 
if help is sought, it may require months 
to recognize and make constructive at- 
tacks upon the cause of failure. It is 
far better not to have to seek a cure 
for this kind of difficulty. The best 
protection against such problems is 
through adequate preparation in ad- 
vance of parenthood. 
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EDITORIAL 


Montreat and May 27 


There are few people in our con- 
stituency who know anything at all 
about our church’s life and work who 
are not enthusiastic ahout the potential 
service of Montreat as our Assembly’s 
conference center. 

This does not 
not severe, 





that there are 
though constructive and 
well-meaning, critics. It does not mean 
that all of Montreat’s past or present 
is applauded. It does mean that people 
who are in a position to know, under- 
stand how vital Montreat’s service can 
be to the growth and development of 
our church. 

This is not to imply that there is 
full and enthusiastic agreement about 
all that Montreat does, but it does mean 
that all of us have high hopes for a 
constantly improving program at this 
Western North Carolina center. It 
means that all of us are utterly loyal 
to the development of an institution 
which we hope will become adequately 
financed and well equipped so that its 
present activities can be greatly ex- 
panded. 

These past few years have given us 
an opportunity to be practical rather 


mean 


than superficially sentimental about 
Montreat. Perhaps we don’t like every- 
thing that has been done at Montreat 
or even that is being done there now. 
The same is true of most of our insti- 
tutions and agencies, since they are hu- 
man institutions and subject to the 
frailties of humanity. At any rate, we 
can be sure that a greater Montreat 
will not be developed if the Assembly 
and we as individuals do less than we 
have in the past. 

Montreat has had _ unprecedented 
financial demands upon its resources in 
these last few years. It is facing tre- 
mendous demands today. 

Therefore, if all of us, individuals and 
congregations, can make at least a token 
gift on May 27 —  Montreat Day — we 
shall be making a fundamental contri- 
bution to an agency at the very heart 
of our chureh. If we can once put Mon- 
treat on a sound financial and adminis- 
trative basis, we can look forward to 
an enrichment of our total church life 
of no small proportions. 

This will not be done, however, if we 
hope that somebody else will do it. 


‘“Take the Moral Leadership 
of the World’’ 


However greatly we may disagree 
with General MacArthur in some points, 
all people can well applaud that part 
of his testimony before the Senate com- 
mittees where he was asked for some 
formula to ‘‘settle the whole matter’ 
of the involved international situation. 
He replied: 


“It is the abolition of war. 

os the Japanese people, more 
than any other people in the world, 
understand what atomic warfare means. 
It wasn’t academic with them. They 
counted their dead and they buried 
them. They, of their own volition, 
wrote into their constitution a provision 
outlawing war. 

“When their Prime Minister came to 
me, Mr. Shidehara, and said: ‘I have 
long contemplated and believed’ — and 
he was a very wise man; he died re- 
cently—‘long contemplated and believed 
that the only solution to this problem 
is to do away with war.’ 

“He said: ‘With great reluctance I 
advance the subject to you, as a mili- 
tary man, because I am convinced that 
you would not accept it; but,’ he said, 
‘I would like to endeavor in the consti- 
tution we are drawing up, to put in 
such a provision.’ 

“And, I couldn’t help getting up and 
shaking hands with the old man, and 
telling him that I thought that was one 
of the greatest constructive steps that 
could possibly be taken. 

“I told him that it was quite possible 
that the world would mock him-——this 
is a debunking age, a cynical age, as 
you know—that they would not a°cept 
it; that it would be an object o* de- 
rision which it was; that it would take 
great moral stamina to go through with 
it, and in the end they might not be 
able to hold the line; but I encouraged 
him and they wrote that provision in. 

“‘And, if there was any one provision 
in that constitution which appealed to 
the popular sentiment of the people of 
Japan, it was that provision. 

“There was a warrior tribe which, for 


centuries, had pursued war, and gue. 
cessful war; but the great concept, the 
losses, the great lessons the bomb had 
taught them, had been understood, ang 
they were trying to apply it. 

“Now the world should have common. 
sense enough, when it surveys the last 
two wars, to understand what I trieq 
to bring out yesterday, and my own 
thought—that it had become the 
method of suicide for modern civiliza- 
tion, if they engaged in this type of 
combat. 

“TI therefore believe that time is run- 
ning out on us. 

“TI said, at the end of the World War, 
the Second World War, that we have 
had our last chance, and I believe it 
firmly, and, as I said yesterday, I be- 
lieve that 99 per cent of the people of 
the world believe that. 

“Tt is the establishment of the me- 
chanics that are so difficult. 

“That, Senator, is my suggested solu- 
tion, that you try, through the United 
Nations, or some other forum, to get 
an agreement with the nations that they 
will accept that formula and try to have 
their constitutional bodies, their legis- 
latures debate it and see who are the 
people that stand out against it. 

“T understand thoroughly that no one 
nation is going to put it into effect, 
until practically all do—all the great 
nations do, anyway. 

“The great nations 
norm. 

“If the four or five great nations 
should do it, it would be impossible for 
anyone else to violate it. 

“Discuss that, and if you have to 
pass such a legislative fiat, do it condi- 
tionally, upon the others— take the 
moral leadership of the world, which is 
ours, and try something like that.” 


would set the 





‘In Passing 


A Column of News and Opinion 





PRESBYTERIANS, USA, have _ been 

planning to hold the 1952 General 
Assembly in Washington, and some 
United and Southern Presbyterians have 
considered a three-way meeting there, 
but it now seems that none of these 
bodies can be accommodated in the 
Washington hotels so other centers are 
being considered. 


* * * 

WE MUST be more careful. A corres- 

spondent has chided us for carrying 
the Easter jingles in these columns on 
April 23. Evidently we failed to make 
it clear that we carried them not be 
cause we thought them good poetry 
but because they portray so graphically 
the commercial and secular grip upon 
a religious festival. Next time, per 
haps, we must point the moral. 

= aa 7” 

A GOOD STEP was taken by the Indiana 

Council of Churches when, late it 
April, the constituent communions re 
enacted the constituting of the National 
Council of Churches as was done at 
Cleveland last November. In an im- 
pressive ceremony representatives of the 
11 denominations reaffirmed their pul- 
pose to cooperate with each other. 
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No. 9 in a series on the Ten Commandments (IIa) 


GOD IS SPIRIT 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





— 


Thou shalt not make unto thee any 
graven image, or any likeness of any- 
thing that is in heaven above, or that 
is in the earth beneath, or that is in 
the water under the earth: thou shalt 
not bow down thyself to them nor serve 
them.—Ex. 20:4. 


mean that God forbids all pictures 
or sculptures. There were excep- 
tions; but most Jews interpreted this 
rigidly. Mohammedans to this day in- 
terpret these words to mean that in a 
house of worship no picture of a person 
is lawful; but their love of beauty is 
expressed in ‘‘Arabesques,” i. e., the 
kind of flowery decoration which was 
thought not to violate this command- 
ment. (Also the Arabic writing lends 
itself to decorative use, which in part 
accounts for the extensive use of 
Koranic texts on the walls of mosques.) 
The Eastern Orthodox church under- 
stands the meaning to be that human 
figures may not be represented in three 
dimensions; hence in their churches one 
see many paintings and mosaics, but 
no statues. The Roman church, by in- 
cluding this with the first command- 
ment, in practice tends to eliminate it. 
As was said in this column some weeks 
ago (March 26), the Roman Catholic 
Ten Commandments are the same as 
ours or the Jews’, but this is true only 
of the Exodus text. As the Rev. Gaston 
Boyle, formerly a missionary to Brazil, 
has pointed out to the writer, in the 
Roman catechisms the second command- 
ment is usually abbreviated out of ex- 
istence. 


T= ANCIENT JEWS took this to 


In contrast to all these interpreta- 
tions or elminations, the standard Prot- 
estant interpretation to us makes better 
sense. The first commandment has to 
do with the object of worship; the sec- 
ond, with the manner of worship. On 
the face of it, this commandment is a 
simple prohibition against idolatry, wor- 
shipping images of any kind. Most of 
us can have a happy conscience about 
this; which of us was ever tempted to 
carve a doll, of wood, clay or even 
marble, and pray to it? But something 
deeper is involved than this. 


The basic truth taught here is that 
God is spirit. No physical object prop- 
erly represents him. The Egyptians, 
whose religion Moses knew well, literally 
made images of everything in the sky 
above, in the earth, the rivers and the 
Seas. Other religions have done the 
Same, In everything imaginable, from 
sun to snake, from sky to sea, men have 
imagined divinity. This commandment 
threws away every vestige of that. It 
says what Christ has said in a more 
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positive way: 
Spirit, if you like; 
4:24 can be read either way.) 


“ghost.”’ 
real; God is the one great Reality. A 
ghost 
one; 


soul of man; 
photograph God. 


God is Spirit. (Or, a 


the Greek of John 


This does not mean that God is a 
A ghost is no more than half- 


is still a creature, and a poor 
yod is the Creator. 


HAT SPIRIT IS, we do not now 
fully know, since all of our 
knowledge comes to us by way 


of a physical universe and a physical 
body. 


What Spirit is, even the wisest 
thinkers and theologians can scarcely 


surmise. But Spirit is not matter; 
Spirit can be thought, but never 
imagined. No one can photograph the 


still less could anyone 


Nevertheless, living as we must in 


this ‘‘too, too solid flesh,’’ we use words 


drawn from the material world even 
when we think of God. Our very 


thoughts, in this life, are made possible 


because we have brain-cells of a certain 
sort. To think a man’s thoughts one 
must have the brain of a man, not of an 
infant, not of a lizard. Yet, fleshly 
though we are, as God made us, we do 
long to see the invisible God. How can 
Spirit be made known to flesh? There 
is an often-told story of a little girl, 
frightened by the dark, who, when told 
by her mother that God was there be- 
side her, cried, “But I want God with 
a face!”’ 

This longing for a God with a face is 
back of all the image-making. The 
wrong of it is that images, whether of 
idols or in our own mind, are our own 
face, some mask we put on God. He 
has a better way. Christians know 





these great words and believe them: 
“No man has seen God at any time. 
The only Son who is in the bosom of 
the Father, he has made him known.” 
Jesus said: ‘‘He who has seen me has 
seen the Father.’’ We have the “light 
of the knowledge of the glory of God 
in the face of Christ.”" (II Cor. 4:6.) 


HEOLOGIANS have debated the 
question: Would the Incarnation 
have been necessary if man had 

never sinned? Perhaps not; no one 
knows. But there is something to be 
said for the idea that even apart from 
sin, we who are human would still have 
had need for the translation of the in- 
visible, mysterious Spirit into the forms 
of everyday flesh. 

God has spoken in many ways, many 
true ways, as he does still. But all 
these other voices tell us less than does 
the One who reflects God’s bright glory 
and is ‘‘stamped with God’s own char- 
acter” (Heb. 1:3, Moffatt). Of what 
God is, in himself, as Infinite Spirit, we 
cannot here and now know. But what 
God wants us to know of himself, we 
can see in one Man, ‘‘first born among 
many brethren.” 

Images made by man are silent, or 
say only what their makers wish them 
to say. Images drawn from nature 
speak only with the dumb terror of the 
thunder of the inarticulate grace of a 
swaying tree. But Christ is the Word; 
as Brunner puts it, Christ is what God 
has to say to man. God is Spirit, but 
no silent Brahma, aloof and alone; God 
is Spirit, and the father of spirits, best 
known as the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, whose life and death, service 
and sayings and sacrifice are acts of 
God. 

When we kneel to Christ we kneel to 
no image of our making, but to the one 
tod has sent. We are not committing 
the blasphemy of worshipping merely 
one of ourselves. We bow the knee, we 
bow the heart, to him as the “image of 
the invisible God.’’ (Col. 1:15) 





There is no ‘‘faint praise’’ for 


RELIGION IN LIFE (quarterly), New 
York: “A delightful little book . 
Addressed to young couples, it 
cusses the marriage vows with candor, 
humor, and deep wisdom.” THE 
WITNESS (Episcopalian), New York: 
“A beautiful little book on Christian 
marriage, useful not only to those 
who are looking forward to marriage, 


dis- 


paper bound at $1.00 per copy. 


OUTLOOK PUBLISHERS *° 





It is ENTHUSIASTIC!!! 
From This Day Forward 


Thoughts About a Christian Marriage 
By Kenneth J. Foreman 


Until May 21 the remaining copies of the first printing will sell for $1.25. 
The next printing, coming up, will offer the book cloth bound at $1.50 and 


Order from your bookseller, or 
1 N. 6th St. ° 


this book. 


but also those who are already mar- 
ried, and who are eager to keep their 


marriage on the high level of the 
Christian way of life.” 
NEWS LEADER, Richmond, Va.: “It 


costs only a little more than a pound 
of T-bone steak, but the kind of 
vitamins it holds can’t be valued in 
dollars and cents.” 


Richmond 19, Va. 
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CHURCH NEWS 





East Tenn. Features 


Big Music Festival 


Appalachia News Letter 
East Tennessee’s “Spring Music Fes- 
tival’’ in Knoxville early this month fea- 
tured a massed chorus of 800 elementary 


pupils, a concert by 600 high school 
voices, and Mendelssohn’s ‘“Elijah’’ 
sung by church choirs and organized 
choruses of that area. The third night 
was sponsored primarily by the churches 
in the interest of better music. On the 
last of the four nights the Knoxville 
Symphony and choral club was presented 
in concert and the four finalists in the 
contest for the Grace Moore Scholar- 
ship were heard. The festival was held 
at the University of Tennessee Alumni 


Memorial auditorium in Knoxville and 
it is looked upon as a real stimulus to 
better music throughout the region. 
This was the first year it has been held 
but it is expected to become an annual 
feature. 


Presbytery Committee 
Looks for Camp Site 

Like many another presbytery, Knox- 
ville has a committee investigating the 
possibilities of purchasing and develop- 
ing a summer camp for the annual con- 
ference program. One site being studied 
is the Bachman Orphanage buildings at 
Farner, Tenn., which would have to be 
renovated and_ reconditioned. The 
orphanage was moved last winter from 
Farner to a new location five miles 
south of Cleveland, Tenn. 


King College Speakers 
Named for Commencement 


Speakers at the commencement ex- 
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RED SPRINGS, N.C. 


FULLY ACCREDITED 
SENIOR COLLEGE 
AND CONSERVATORY 


Mrs. P. P. McCain, Dean of Students, 


FLORA MACDONALD 


Dr. Marshall Scott Woodson, President. 


Dr. Price H, Gwynn, Dean of College. 











1776 Hampden-Sydney College 


A liberal arts college for men 


EDGAR G. GAMMON, President 
HAMPDEN-SYDNEY, VIRGINIA 
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OUR CHURCH’S 
ONLY SCHOOL 
FOR NEGROES 


As fares 


fares 
Negro 


Stillman, so 
our work with the 
people. 


STILLMAN COLLEGE 





Address, Samuel Burney Hay, President, Box 483, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 


@Have you as a Southern 
Presbyterian and a loyal 
Christian ever done any- 
thing directly and person- 
ally for Stillman? 


@Why not write Stillman 
in your will? 


@Why not send your per- 
sonal contribution, today? 











DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


Sustains Christian Ideals 
in a World of Changing Values 


John R. Cunningham, President 








ercises at King College, Bristol, include 
Thomas A. Fry, pastor of the First 
church, Bristol, for the baccalaureate 
sermon, May 20; B. von Haller Gilmer, 
chairman of the department of psychol- 
ogy of Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
for the alumni address, May 21; and 
Hunter. B. Blakely, executive secretary 
of the church’s higher education diyj. 
sion, Richmond, Va., for the commence. 
ment address, May 22. 


Mclver Church Is Making 
Substantial Progress 

The McIver Memorial church, Bristol, 
Va., was dedicated free of debt April 8. 
This church was organized as the Euclid 
Avenue church with 57 charter mem- 
bers in 1947 under the leadership of 
the late Donald McIver, pastor emeritus 
of the Central church of Bristol. Fol- 
lowing his death last summer the church 
was given Dr. MclIver’s name. Located 
in a new and growing residential area, 
it now has 124 members, with 61 of 
these added during the past year. Plans 
are underway to build a manse and call 
a full-time pastor. I . D. Terrell, ex- 
ecutive secretary of Abingdon Presby- 
tery, has been supplying the pulpit since 
last summer. 


Membership Gains in Asheville 
Presbytery Bring Total to 6,800 

Asheville Presbytery reported 300 
new members for the year at its spring 
meeting, bringing the total membership 
to more than 6,800. The presbytery is 
giving special emphasis to the coming 
tithing program at meetings through- 
out its area. An additional $11,000 is 
being sought for the Mountain Orphan- 
age in order to meet its budget this 
year. Each home mission pastor in the 
presbytery had his salary increased by 
$300 a year April 1. 


Interracial Conference Center 
Being Built Near Swannanoa 

Plans for construction this summer 
on the Buckeye Cove an interracial, in- 
terfaith fellowship center near Swan- 
nanoa, N. C., are being developed by 
the executive board of the Fellowship 
of Southern Churchmen. Charles M. 
Jones, pastor of the Chapel Hill, N. C., 
Presbyterian church, is board chairman. 
A 385-acre tract of land is being de- 
veloped by the Fellowship in _ three 
stages, each of which will provide facili- 
ties for 200 persons. Designs for the 





SOUTHWESTERN-AT-MEMPHIS 
Announces a 


Summer Session 
First term: June 11-July 21 
Second term: July 23-Sept. 1 
June high school graduates may 
begin their college careers immedi- 
ately under this program. 
For details address the Registrar 








Southwestern-at-Memphis 
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project were drawn by Dave McVoy, 
University of Florida professor of archi- 
tecture. An office building was erected 
last summer. A meeting hall and sev- 
eral cottages are expected to go up this 


summer. Much of the work is done by 
students. (RNS) 
Miscellany 


All four presbyteries of Appalachia 
synod were confronted with the tithing 
campaign planned for this fall. James 
L. Fowle, of Chattanooga, First church, 
was the speaker at each meeting. . 

The Pioneer conference of Knoxville 
Presbytery will be held at Maryville 
College and the presbytery’s Senior con- 
ference is scheduled for Montreat for 
the second time in the presbytery’s his- 
tory. . . . Tent religious revivals in 
all zones of Asheville except industrial 
ones have been outlawed in an ordi- 
nance adopted by the city planning and 
zoning commission. The ruling fol- 
lowed complaints of residents of areas 
in which lengthy revivals had been held. 
. Employees of the 10-story John 
Sevier Hotel in Johnson City hold regu- 
lar prayer services at least twice a week. 
Sometimes ministers offer the prayers 
but usually an employee leads the serv- 
ice. . . . Sunday school attendance at 
the Malvern Hills (Presbyterian) church 
in Asheville has risen so sharply that 
an overflow class is held in a bus parked 
outside the church. Before this arrange- 
ment was made classes were held on 
stairways, in the pastor’s study, the 
vestibule and kitchen. (RNS) 

JULIAN SPITZER. 
Knoxville. 


CAMPUS NEWS 


Commencement Speakers Listed 
(Continued from April 16) 





Louisville Seminary: Angus Gordon, 
Louisville, baccalaureate, May 27; 
Henry Randolph, New York, commence- 
ment, May 30; Eugene Smathers, Big 
Lick, Tenn., alumni luncheon, May 30. 
The Rural Pastors’ Conference will fol- 
low, May 30-June 2. 

Belhaven College: C. V. Crabb, Earle, 
Ark., baccalaureate, June 3; Dera D. 
Parkinson, Columbus, Miss., commence- 





This bank can protect your estate 
from unnecessary loss in settlement. 
No matter how small your estate, it 
needs this service—and your family 
deserves this safeguard. Talk to one 
of our Trust Officers, without cost or 


obligation. 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS 
National Bank of Richmend 


Capital and Surplus $8,000,000 
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ment, June 4; R. M. Dickson, Bethel 
Springs, Tenn., vesper speaker, June 3. 

Stillman College: Diamond Jubilee, 
with the first awarding of degrees. 
Samuel Burney Hay, baccalaureate, May 
27; Assembly’s Moderator Ben R. Lacy, 
commencement, May 28; pageant depict- 
ing 75 years of the history of Stillman, 
May 26. Dedication of student activity 
building is another commencement fea- 
ture. 

Presbyterian College (Clinton, S. C.): 
Frederick V. Poag, Columbia, S. C., bac- 
calaureate, June 3; President Josiah 
Crudup, Brenau College, commence- 
ment, June 4; alumni meeting, Alex R. 
Batchelor, Atlanta, June 3. 

Centre College: Walter A. Groves, 
baccalaureate, June 3; Richard R. Deu- 
pree, chairman of the board, Procter & 
Gamble Co., Cincinnati, commencement, 


June 3; James H. Mann, alumni 
speaker, June 2. 
Southwestern at Memphis: John A. 


Redhead, Jr., baccalaureate, June 3; 
Turner Cartledge, executive managing 
editor, New York Times, commencement, 
June 5. 

Flora Macdonald College: Bernard 
Boyd, U. N. C., Chapel Hill, baccalau- 
reate, June 3; Arnold S. Nash, U.N. C., 
Chapel Hill, commencement, June 4; R. 
L. Alexander, Lumberton, N. C., vesper 
speaker, June 3; Mrs. D. A. McCormick, 
McDonalds. N. C., alumni speaker, 
June 2. 

Davidson College: John N. Thomas, 
Union Seminary, Richmond, Va., bacca- 


laureate, May 27; James T. Cleland, 
Duke University, commencement, May 
28; Iain Wilson, Davidson faculty, ves- 
per speaker, May 27; Jos. H. McConnell, 
president, National Broadcasting Co., 
New York, alumni speaker, May 26. 

Columbia Seminary: May 27-28: 
Alton H. Glasure, St. Petersburg, Fla., 
baccalaureate; Robt. W. Cousar, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., missionary address; 
Edward G. Lilly, Charleston, S. C., com- 
mencement. 

Agnes Scott: James Sprunt, Raleigh, 
N. C., baccalaureate, June 3; J. R. Mc- 
Cain, commencement, June 4. 


Austin College: J. G. Patton, Jr., At- 
lanta, Ga., baccalaureate, May 27; R. 
Gage Lloyd, Big Spring, Texas, vesper 
speaker, May 27; Rupert B. Lowe, vice- 
president, Bakelite Corpn., New York, 
comencement, May 28. 
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Family of Four: $3,437 


The cost of living for our pastor and 
his family has increased 14.4 per cent 
since 1947. trying to 
meet this increased cost in various ways 

Some churches are doing this by mak- 
ing an extra appropriation for travel 
expenses. This amounts to a little over 
$400 a year for his cost of travel on 
church business. 


Churches are 


Some churches are making an extra 
grant to cover the immediate increased 
cost of living. For a 
wife and two 


pastor and his 


children this increase 


amounted to $251 from 1947 to the out- 
break of the Korean War, July, 1950, 
and another increase of $194 from July, 
1950 to January 26, 1951 when the 
recent federal price control order was 
issued. 


The Rural Department at Drew Semi- 
nary has recently compiled statistics on 
the cost of living for a minister’s fam- 
ily and finds that “subsistence living’”’ 
for a family of four at the present time 
is $3,437 a year. 








By Lamp Light 
Or Daylight ... 


Bank by mail and have more time 
for business and pleasure. 

Enjoy twenty-four hour conveni 
ence, 
It’s easy, 


it’s quick. Early or 


late . . . bank by mail—pay bills 


by check. 


STATE-PLANTERS 


Bank and Trust Company 


Richmond, Va. 
Established 1865 


Six convenient offices in Rich- 


mond and Hopewell, Virginia. 


Member Federal Deposit 


Insurance Corporation. 








PICTURE OF THE MONTH* 


Kon-Tiki 


That ‘truth is stranger than fiction” 
is abundantly proved in this film, taken 
from the book of the same name which 
has consistently held the top rating in 
the best-seller list. Both the charm of 
the book and the disarming simplicity 
of its author come through in this ex- 
citing production made by Artfilm and 
distributed by RKO. The genesis of 
the expedition is so fully explained that 
anyone unfamiliar with the book is able 
to enter immediately into the spirit of 
the adventure. Ben Grauer gives a 
well-formulated and captivating intro- 
duction. 

Thor Heyerdahl is the Norwegian 
scientist who conceived the expedition, 
its purpose being to support his theory 
that certain Polynesian islands had 
been populated some 2,000 years ago 
by natives from the Western Coast of 
South America, crossing the Pacific on 
balsa wood-rafts with the aid of pre- 
vailing trade winds and what is now 
known as the Humboldt current. Re- 
constituting the conditions and the 
means of transportation as closely as 
Heyerdahl and five scientist 
companions (four Norwegians and one 





possible, 


*Rated by the Protestant Motion Pic- 
ture Council. 


Swede) built their raft and set out from 
Callao, Peru. 

This is the pictorial record of their 
journey covering 101 days and 4,399 
miles. It is full of marine lore, glimpses 
of unknown visitors from the deep (one 
cannot help thinking of the “great 
leviathans”’ of biblical fame when gee. 
ing the monstrous pilot shark) and the 
perky behavior of the parrot mascot. 
But the human interest story remains 
paramount; the men’s ingenuity ip 
times of emergency, through storms and 
calm, the multitudinous items of scien. 
tifilic lore accounted for, their bravery 
and fortitude when facing danger and 
death. 

Thor Heyerdahl’s commentary is not 
only informative in non-technical lan- 
guage but possesses the charm of un- 
assuming narrative spiced with natural 
humor. We recommend this film as good 
family entertainment. FOR: Family. 





SYNOD CORRESPONDENTS 





Correspondents from the various synods 
are shown below. News items of more 
than local interest may be submitted to 
them well before the dates indicated. 


Alabama, F. A. Mathes, Birmingham, 
July 24. 

Appalachia, Julian Spitzer, Knoxville, 
July 31. 

Arkansas, James E. Fogartie, Marianna, 
July 31. 


Florida, Wm. H. Kadel, Tampa, Aug. 7. 

Georgia, D. Mac Brown, Atlanta, Aug. 7. 

Kentucky, W. A. Benfield, Jr., Louisville, 
Aug. 14. 

Louisiana, FE. D. Holloway, Monroe, Aug. 
14. 

Mississippi, R. F. Sloop, Starkville, Aug. 
21. 

Missouri, Chas. M. Pratt, Columbia, May 
22. 

North Carolina, Jos. M. Garrison, Greens- 
boro. May 29. 


Oklahoma, Pat N. Easterling, Duncan, 
June 5. 

South Carolina, Malcolm P. Calhour, 
June 19. 


Tennessee, [. M. 
June 26. 

Texas, R. W. 
Worth, July 3. 

Virginia, D. Kirk Hammond, Baltimore, 
Md., July 10. 

West Virginia, Jas. W. 
Beckley, July 17. 


Nesbitt, Somerville, 


Jablonowski, Jr., Ft. 


Witherspoon, 








TABB, BROCKENBROUGH & RAGLAND 


1101 EAST MAIN STREET 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Telephone 2-6546 
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GENERAL 
INSURANCE 
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Ministers’ Vacation Exchange 


including Presbyterian, U. 8. and U. 58. A. 





EXCHANGE OF PULPITS 


@Binghampton, N,. Y., Broad Avenue 
church, 140 members; one Sunday service, 
no S. S. class. Middle-class industrial peo- 
ple; bathing, boating, fishing, minor 
league baseball, scenic drives, historical 
spots nearby, fine stores, three super- 
markets around corner; quiet part of city. 
Four August Sundays. Prefer Long 
Island, Southern New England, North Cen- 
tral States. Manse exchange. S. V. Our- 
nock, 38 Broad St., Binghampton, N. Y. 


@Winamac, Ind., Winamac and Pulaski 
churches, 232 and 168 members; two-point 
rural, near Chicago and _ Indianapolis. 
Services at 9:30 and 11:00 a. m. seven 
miles apart. Manse exchange. Thos. A. 
Bailey, Box 55, Winamac, Ind. 
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BIBLE STUDY 


The Restoration of Jerusalem 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR JUNE 8, 1951 


izra 1:2-3; 6:14-16; Nehemiah 4:6; 8:1-3. 


Sometimes, but not always, individ- 
yals--and nations—are given a second 
chance. The Jews have been especially 
fortunately in this regard. The Old 
Testament tells us how the promise 
came to Abraham that through him 
ultimately all mankind would be 
blessed; how his descendants multiplied 
in Egypt; how they were delivered from 
bondage and entered into a Covenant 
with Jehovah at Sinai; how they were 
finally settled in the Promised Land; 
how they grew into a strong and power- 
ful nation under David and Solomon; 
how the kingdom was divided; how the 
northern kingdom was carried into cap- 
tivity by the Assyrians; and how some 
time later the Southern kingdom was 
carried into captivity by the Babylo- 
nians. From a human point of view it 
would have seemed that the history of 
the Chosen People had ended. 

The northern tribes who were carried 
into captivity did indeed abandon their 
ancestral religion and were absorbed 
into the neighboring population. Their 
role in history was completed. 

The history of the southern kingdom 
(Judah) was quite different. The Jews, 
inspired by a series of outstanding 
prophets, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel and 
others, retained their religion (purified 
from the last traces of idolatry) and 
their national identity (in 
intensified form) even in cap- 
Finally, as the prophets had 
proclaimed, their second chance came, 
but not all at The new nation 
was not rebuilt in a day or a year or 
There long 
lapses between the events of our lesson. 


th. refore, 
greatly 
tivity. 


once, 


‘veh a veneration. are 
Only one step could be taken at a time 
(and so, generally, it is with us). 

I. Return of the Exiles 

Jerusalem was completely destroyed, 
as Jeremiah and Ezekiel had predicted, 
by Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babylon, 
in the year 587 B. C. For fifty years 
it lay waste. Then in 538 B. C. Baby- 
lon was captured by Cyrus, King of 
and the Persians became the 
masters of the East. 

In the first year of his reign, that is, 
the first year after his conquest of 
Babylon, Cyrus issued a royal decree 
which contained four specifications: (1) 
A declaration that Jehovah, the God of 
heaven, had given unto his hands all 
the kingdoms of the earth; (2) the 
claim that Jehovah had commanded 
Cyrus to build Him a house in Jeru- 
salem; (3) permission for all of Jeho- 


Persia, 
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vah’s people who wished, to return to 
their land and build this house in Jeru- 
salem, and (4) a request that those 
Jews who preferred to remain in Baby- 
lonia help their brethren who wished to 
return with money, goods, and beasts, 
in addition to the freewill offering that 
they might make for the temple. 

The news contained in this proclama- 
tion must have run through the empire 
like wildfire and stirred the Jews to a 
frenzy of enthusiasm. The devout and 
God-fearing people who had heard or 
read of the promises of the prophets 
may well have felt that their dreams 
had become realities and prophecies 
fulfillments. 

To those of us who live long after it 
seems a little strange that Cyrus, a 
heathen king, should have issued such 
a proclamation in the name of Jehovah, 
the God of Israel. Yet it is not so 
strange. Cyrus was a wise ruler, and 
recent cuneiform inscriptions show us 
that he uniformily spoke the language 
of the people whom he conquered. Thus 
when he wrote to the Babylonians, he 
said that their God, Marduk, had called 
him to be king. In more than one in- 
scription, Cyrus is represented as re- 
storing to their original homes or tem- 
ples the local gods brought by Naboni- 
dus to Babylon; this would involve in 
some cases at least a restoration of the 
native shrines. More than that there 
was recently discovered a proclamation 
which Cyrus issued when he first 
uscenled the throne of Babylon. In it 
he says that Merodach grants permission 
to all the exiles in Babylon to return 
to their homes with their gods and asks 
them to pray for him. It thus appears 
that the permission which Cyrus gave 
to the Jews to return to their native 
land was only part of a wider permis- 
sion granted to all the subject people 
in his domains. 

Why did Cyrus grant this permission 
to the people whom the Babylonians had 
earried captive? Two motives probably 
earried weight with him. First, politi- 
cal considerations. It was an easy and 
wise way to win the affections of the 
different elements of his new empire. 
It had been the Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian policy to deport conquered peo- 
ple and to replace them by loyal sub- 
jects from other parts of the empire. 
It became the policy of Cyrus and his 
successors to encourage each subject 


race to retain its ancestral faith and 
to retain its local customs in its own 


home. And the Persians 
successful than previous 


were more 
empires in 


holding the loyalty of conquered peo- 
ples. 

But there was also a religious con- 
sideration. Cyrus’ own proclamations 
indicate that he regarded himself as an 
appointed instrument in the hands of 
God. The writer of the book of Ezra, 
therefore, seeing deeper than a mere 
secular historian would have done, says 
Jehovah, stirred up the spirit of Cyrus, 
King of Persia, so that he made a 
proclamation, ete. 


II. Rebuilding the Temple 


Most of the Jews preferred to remain 
in Babylonia, where they had established 
their homes and their businesses. Only 
a minority took advantage of Cyrus’ 
generous offer, just as today only a 
minority wish to return to their ances- 
tral land. 

The returned exiles, forty-two thou- 
sand in all, settled partly in Jerusalem, 
partly in a number of towns and vil- 
lages in the neighborhood. The task 
which confronted them was gigantic. 
The walls of Jerusalem had been over- 
thrown, the houses destroyed, the tem- 
ple burned with fire by the Chaldeans 
fifty years before, and all about them 
was an alien and none too friendly pop- 
ulation. 

The first public act of the restored 
community was the erection of the altar 
of burnt offering upon its old site in 
the templeecourts (Ezra 3:2ff). Here 
sacrifices were offered and prayers were 
made while the house itself remained 
in ruins. The following year (3:8) 
the restoration of the temple was begun. 

When news of the Hebrew’s activities 
came to the surrounding people, they 
and asked that allowed 
to participate. These people are gen- 
crally known as the Samaritans. They 
the descendants of the Israelites 
had remained in the land from 
amcnz the northern tribes and who had 
intermarried with the colonists brought 
in by the Assyrians. We read in II 
17:23 that they worshipped 
Jehovah and served their own gods, a 
The lead- 
ers of the Jews curtly refused the Sa- 
(Was this wise?) For- 
the Samaritans began 
As Ezra says, they weakened 
the hands of the builders, i. e., discour- 
aged and terrified them, so that finally 
the building ceased. This opposition 
continued during the rest of Cyrus’ 
reign (538-529 B. C.), during the reign 
of Cambyses (529-522 B. C.), Pseudo- 
Smerdis (522 B. C.) and down into the 
reign of Darius (521-486 B.C). Asa 
result, the work was halted for sixteen 
years. 

The work was finally resumed 
through the efforts of two prophets, 
Haggai and Zechariah. We must not 
be misled by the simple statement of 
our text (Ezra 6:14-15) into thinking 
that it was the work of a day. As we 
study the prophecies of Haggai and 
Zechariah we discover that it was a 
difficult task (is it ever easy to re- 
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came they be 


were 


who 


Kings 


very significant expression. 


maritans’ offer. 
bidden to help, 


to oppose. 








build?), the two prophets hammered at 
their job incessantly and finally their 
ringing and urging words won the lead- 
ers and then the people, so that the 
work finally with both leaders 
and people in good heart. 

They had hardly begun their werk 
when they interrupted by the 
Persian Tattenai. Perhaps 
he had been incited by the Samaritans, 
but at any rate he thought it his duty 
to ascertain definitely whether the Jews 
had authority for rebuilding the temple. 
The king had a made at 
Achmetha (or the summer 
residence of the kings, and 
there was found Cyrus’ decree specifi- 
cally ordering that the temple be re- 
built. Darius, therefore, issued instruc- 
tions that Tattenai must aid the Jews 
in their which went on rapidly 
from that time and without further in- 
terruption. Services of dedication were 
held. One detail of the service strikes 
us. In 6:17 we read that twelve he- 
offered according to the 
number of the tribes of Israel. In 
other words the remnant who had re- 
turned made solemn confession of sin 
in the name of the whole scattered and 
dispersed race. They acknowledged the 
essential unity of Israel alike in shar- 
ing the consequences of sin, the possi- 
bilities of restoration, and renewed con- 
secration to God’s service. On the 14th 
day of the month the feast of the pass- 
over was kept with unusual joy. 


began 


were 
governor, 


search 
Ecbatana) 
Persian 


work, 


goats were 


Ill. Renewing the Covenant 


Eighty years after the first exiles re- 
turned to Jerusalem, a second contin- 
gent arrived under the leadership of 
Ezra, a scribe, who had set his heart 
on seeking the law of Jehovah, on liv- 
ing in strict accordance with its injunc- 
tions; and teaching its statutes 
and ordinances in Israel. When he ar- 
rived in the city he was horrified to 
find that numerous intermarriages had 
taken place between Jews and Gentiles. 
Under his insistence, the conscience- 
stricken people finally sent their heathen 
wives away. There the book of Ezra 
ends and we have no further news of 
him or the Jewish colony for thirteen 
years. 

We judge however from what we find 
in the book of Nehemiah that there was 
a reaction against Ezra and that he 
unable to carry his reforms any 
further. Perhaps as time went on the 
people resented the way in which Ezra 
had induced them to break up their 
homes. It seems indeed that under 


upon 


was 
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Ezra’s leadership they had begun to re- 
build the city walls which were essen- 
tial for the city’s security (‘in a world 
of wolves men must defend them- 
The Samaritans, however, 
sent representatives to Artazerxes re- 
minding him of the trouble that Jeru- 
salem as a walled city had given his 
predecessors, and Artaxerxes com- 
manded that the work be stopped. This 
prohibition was followed by hostile ac- 
tion on the part of the enemies of the 
Jews. They swept down on the city, 
demolished its walls, so far as built, 
and destroyed its gates. The colony was 
in a very desperate plight indeed. 

This was the situation when Nehe- 
miah appeared on the scene. This great 
civil administrator inspired the people 
with such enthusiasm that in spite of 
obstacles of every sort, treachery with- 
out and intrigues within, they actually 
rebuilt the walls in 52 days. Nehemiah 
then set himself to renew the people’s 
allegiance to Jehovah and to ground it 
in a thorough knowledge of God’s law. 
To carry out this part of his program, 
Nehemiah was glad to avail himself of 
the help of Ezra, who, with the success 
of Nehemiah’s strong nationalistic policy 
had come again into popular favor. 

The Law had been a long time in 
existence. But it was the property of 
the priests. It was not known by the 
people, for books were rare and very 
expensive. The people as a whole had 
followed the directions of their priests 
(sometimes in accordance with the Law 
and sometimes not) and the exhorta- 
tions of the prophets—more often the 
prophets, who spoke the words 
that they wanted to hear than the true 
prophets who spoke the words that God 
put into their hearts. Ezra’s pupose 
was to give the Law to the people, to 
free them from their dependence on 
both prophet (appearing less frequently 
now in Israel) and priest. 

It was in the seventh month (Octo- 
ber), the most sacred month in the 
Jewish calendar. It was on the first 
day of this month that the first group 
of returning exiles had resumed their 
national worship. So now on this same 
people flock into Jerusalem 
the surrounding towns and 
themse.ves together into the 
broad square that was before the water 
gate. “And Ezra brought the law be- 
fore the Assembly and he read 
from early morning until mid- 
(Neh. 8:2-3) This reading was 
continued on the second day, and re- 
sumed for seven successive days during 
the Feast of Tabernacles. 

The popularization of the law, how- 
ever, was not an end in itself. It 
eventuated, as Ezra and Nehemiah had 
intended all along, in the renewal of 
the Covenant. In this ceremony (Ne- 
hemiah 9:1-—-10:31) the Israelites 
agreed that they and their 
sons and daughters would walk in God’s 
Law, which was given by Moses, and 
would observe and do all the command- 
ments of Jehovah and His ordinances 


selves’’). 


false 


day the 
from all 
gather 


day.”’ 


solemnly 


and statutes. In other words, they 
agreed, and this was not a reform im. 
posed from above, as in the timeg of 
Josiah, but one accepted by the People 
of their own free will and accord, tha 
the Law of Moses was to become the 
constitution of their nation, and tha 
their whole national life was to be baseg 
on its precepts. 
As Foakes-Jackson writes: 


“The promulgation of the Law is a 
fitting conclusion of the story of the 
Old Testament, as a new period of re. 
ligious history commences. Ezra’s quiet 
work by which the Levites had bee, 
prepared to become expounders of the 
Law marks the beginning of a new erg, 
From henceforth, the law of God, in 
stead of being the property of a priestly 
caste became accessible to all who de 
sired to know it. The Book of the Lay 
became the final source of every rule 
and custom, the deepest student of the 
Law the judge of all actions. Slowly 
but surely the sacrificing priest made 
way for the man of learning, the rabbi, 
the theologian. Judaism left little 
room for priestcraft; it became above 
all other things the religion of a book.” 


The remaining chapters of Nehemiah 
tell us how this vigorous leader went 
about putting this agreement into prae- 
tical effect, but the event we have just 
described is the last important histori- 
cal event described for us in the Old 
Testament. Throughout its history 
God had been revealing himself to Israel 
in divers portions and by divers man- 
ners. At the close of the Old Testa- 
ment history the Jews as a people ac- 
cepted the first great section of this 
Revelation as their Bible. 


For Further Consideration 


Their homeland lay in ruins; they 
had neither Temple, walls, nor houses. 
Yet they proceeded at once to rebuild 
“that altar of the God of Israel,” (Ezra 
3:2). Next came the Temple. Then 
later still the Covenant. Were they 
right in putting the altar in the fore- 
front of their efforts? Were the proph- 
ets right in persuading them to rebuild 
their temple against so many odds? 
Were Ezra and Nehemiah wise in lead- 
ing them to accept the Laws of Moses 
as the basis of their national life? Does 
the altar, the church, the Bible have 
the place in our national life that it once 
had, that it should have, that it might 
have, if we had the right sort of leader- 
ship? What sort of leadership? 

They built an altar, they build the 
House of God, and they built walls. Is 
there any contradiction here? Does 
trust in God mean that we should not 
be concerned with means of physical 
defence? What are the walls that 
America needs to erect today? Is unl- 
versal military training one of these? 
What else? 


(Lessons commentary based on “In- 
ternational Sunday School Lessons: the 
International Bible Lessons for Chris- 
tian Teaching,’’ copyrighted 1951 dy 
the Division of Christian Education, 
National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the U. S. A.) 
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BOOK NOTES 


THE COMMUNITY AND CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION. By Tilford T. Swearingen. 
Bethany Press, St. Louis. 156 pp., 
$2.00. 

This book by the minister of the Oak 
park Christian Church of Kansas City 
grows out of the Conference on the 
Community and Christian Education 
held at Columbus, Ohio, in December, 
1947. Harold E. Stassen, general chair- 
man of the conference, speaks in the 
preface of his concern as a Protestant 
layman, ‘‘made more vivid during my 
years in military service. Surely . 
protestantism can devise some better 
strategy than a well-intentioned but 
fragmentary approach to our com- 
munity problems.” 

The thesis of the book is that whether 
we wish it or not, are aware of it or 
not, the community in which an individ- 
ual lives is an important factor in his 
Christian education and must be taken 
into our reckoning. 

Growing out of an actual experience, 
setting forth some definite suggestions 
of what can be done and how to begin, 
this little book is a good starting point 
in the direction of throwing some light 
on what our recent Religious Education 
Restudy discovered to be one of the 
“blind spots” in our church. 

CHAS. E. S. KRAEMER. 

Charlotte, N. C. 





THE UNITY OF ISAIAH. By Oswald 
T. Allis. The Presbyterian and Re- 
formed Publishing Co., Philadelphia. 
134 pages. $2.25. 


As the title implies, and as all who 
know of Prof. Allis would suspect, this 
is an energetic defense of the full unity 
of the Book of Isaiah against the pre- 
vailing view that chs. 40-66 (as well as 
other portions) come from a date much 
later than the 8th Century B. C. when 
Isaiah lived. Although the opinion of 
scholars is virtually unanimous to the 
contrary, Prof. Allis presents his argu- 
ment with vigor and clarity, and he 
ought not simply to be brushed aside. 
Yet it is a question if he has grasped 
the issues at stake with sufficient clar- 
ity, or has sufficiently understood the 
position of scholars of evangelical faith 
who nevertheless believe in a Second 
Isaiah, to carry his point. 

To Prof. Allis there is no stopping 
place between a rigid adherence to the 
traditional position on the question, and 
the extremes of radical criticism which 
would make hash of the Isaiah book 
and would lead to a denial of the pos- 
sibility of predictive prophecy and the 
destruction of the entire fabric of Mes- 
Sianic prophecy. Simply question the 
unity of Isaiah an@ all of this logically 
follows. The many scholars—perhaps 
the majority—-who have found such a 
stopping place are branded as inconsist- 
ent. Space does not allow the discus- 
sion which the subject warrants. The 
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whole matter of the nature of Scripture 
and of prophecy, as well as the nature 
of internal evidence, is involved. The 
reviewer feels that it is possible to dis- 
agree with the author on basic points, 
and yet to stand equally opposed to a 
radical and subjective criticism—and 
to be guilty of no inconsistency in do- 
ing so. The reviewer disagrees with 
the author and at the same time affirms 
con amore his belief in the inspiration 
of Scripture and its binding authority 
as the Word of God, in the tremendous 
and central importance of Messianic 
prophecy, and in Christ Jesus as the ful- 
fillment of that prophecy. Nor is there 
in this any inconsistency. 

The real question—and one far 
broader than the subject of this book— 
is: Is there an evangelical and Bible- 
centered theology which is not ultra- 
fundamentalism and certainly not radi- 
cal liberalism, which lies somewhere in 
between and seeks to preserve the vir- 
tues and avoid the excesses of both, 
The reviewer affirms that there is. He 
also affirms that the future of the 
church lies in that direction. 

JOHN BRIGHT. 

Richmond, Va. 
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DONT YOU BELIEVE IT! 


The scandals and corruption un- 
earthed by the Kefauver investiga- 
tions are not typical of American 
municipal government. 

For reassurance in the American 


way, read 
The Story of 
Charles Howell Demarest 


One of the Few 


by David F. Demarest 
Concerning a Presbyterian in politics: 
“If we had more such citizens, strong, 
sturdy, manly, Christian gentlemen, 
there would be no question as to the 
future of our country.” 

—Norman Vincent Peale, D. D., 
Marble Collegiate Church, New 
York 

“The story of a great, busy, useful 
and consecrated life.’’ 

—Charles Haddon Nabers, D. D., 
Litt. D., First Presbyterian 
Church, Greenville, S. C. 
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A TRAINED and, preferably, experienced 

Director of Religious Education, by a 
down-town church in a large southern 
city. Please send replies to Box L-8, OUT- 
LOOK. 





DIRECTOR OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 

for the First Presbyterian Church, Dur- 
ham, N. Cc. Excellent working conditions 
and equipment; growing Sunday school; 
satisfactory salary. Previous experience 
desired. Position now vacant due to resig- 
nation of former DRE to take work in 
Japan. If interested, write Dr. Kelsey 
Regen, 305 E. Main St., Durham, N, C., for 
detailed “vocation analysis” or “job de- 
scription” of the position. 





MONTREAT 





OPEN TO GUESTS for summer season. 

Comfortable rooms available for all con- 
ferences. Meals. Moderate rates. Mer- 
rick Place, Montreat, N. C. 
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Are totalitarian 
Churches as 
dangerous to 
freedom as 
* @ 
totalitarian 
. 
Communism? 
@ This book is an objective and 
scholarly study of a hotly-debated 
topic — what the Churches, both 
Protestant and Catholic, have done 
to advance or hamper the growth 
of democracy. “More timely than 
this morning’s newspaper.’’—Hal- 


ford E. Luccock, YALE DIVINITY 
SCHOOL 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

James Overholser, Greenwood, S. C., 
has resigned as pastor of the Greenwood 
church and will spend the coming year 
Europe. principally at the 
He and Mrs. Over- 
spend the Eu- 
They New 
His forwarding address 
Limestone St., Spring- 





studying in 
University of Basel. 
summer in 


holser will 


ropean travel. sail from 
York June 1. 
will be 1421 S. 
field 33, Ohio. 

Harry 8. Roach from Apollo, Pa., to 
1652 Neil Ave., Ohio, 
June 1. 

W. B. Holmes, Jr., formerly of Gates- 
ville, Texas, is now pastor of the church 
at Ruidoso, New Mexico. 

Jack B. McMichael, of edu- 
cation for the Synod of Texas, will have 
his Mo-Ranch, Hunt, Texas, 
from now until September 1, returning 
to the Dallas office at that time. 

Frederick H. Olert has been granted 
permission by Detroit Presbytery to ac- 


Columbus 1, 


director 


office at 


cept the call of the Second church, Rich- 
mond, Va. He occupied the Richmond 
pulpit on May 13 but will not move 
until September 1. He and Mrs. Olert 
are to spend the summer in Europe. 

Henry P. Mobley, Franklin, Tenn., 
has accepted a call to the Oakland Ave- 
nue church, Rock Hill, S. C., effective 
June 1. 


PHYSICIAN ORDAINED 
James R. Boyce, M. D., for 10 years a 
medical missionary to Mexico, was 
licensed by St. Johns Presbytery and 
will be ordained in the Dade City, Fla., 
church before returning to Mexico as 
both a medical and preaching mission- 
ary. 
NOMINATED 
William McKay, 


the Thomasville, Ga., 
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Jo Ann Lochte 
Jo Ann Lochte, a Schreiner co-ed, is 
one of the most active members of the 
Presbyrerian Youth Fellowship in the 
Kerrville church. Jo 
student at Schreiner, and a sponsor in 
the Cadet Corps. 


SCHREINER 
PRESBYTERIAN MILITARY COLLEGE 


(High School Dept.) 
Andrew Edington, Pres. 
Kerrville, Texas 


assistant pastor of 


church has been 





Ann is an honor 





on a plane en route to Nashville. A 
nominated by the Thomasville Lions 
Club for the Lions’ national award as 
‘‘Blind Man of the Year.’ 





Davis and Elkins College 


Elkins, West Virginia 


A four-year college for men and 
women. 

Member of and accredited by North | 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

Emphasizes Christian Character 
and thorough scholarship. 

Personal interest in the individual 
student. 

Beautiful campus; 
mate; modern buildings; 
equipment. 

A splendidly trained faculty of 
Christian men and women. 

A good place for an investment. 


R. B. PURDUM, President. 


Mary Ann Russell, former DRE at 
Tenth Avenue church, Charlotte, N. C., 
has recently become DRE for the Bel- 
mont, N. C., church. 


DEATH 

Miss Virginia Holladay, missionary to 
Africa, died May 8 of a heart attack 
in Chattanooga, Tenn., after she became 
ill on a plane en route to Nashville. A 
native of Spottsylvania County, Va., she 
had spent the past six weeks with her 
sister, Mrs. John M. Alexander, in At- 
lanta. She had been a missionary in 
the Belgian Congo since 1927, starting 
the Central School for missionary chil- 


dren. She was to return to Africa in 
June. 


bracing cli- 
excellent | 











MONTREAT’S IMPORTANCE 
TO THE CHURCH 


Montreat is the center where each summer the Boards and Agencies of the 
General Assembly conduct a series of 15 or more planning and leadership train- 
ing conferences. More than 20,000 workers and leaders from all over our 16 
synods gather at Montreat. Leaders in every area of the church testify that 
they do not know what they would do without that which Montreat provides. 


INSPIRATION + 45 annual conferences and winter retreats 
EDUCATION 


RECREATION 


% Montreat College and preparatory school 
*% Montreat Camp for Girls 


A WONDERFUL PLACE FOR FAMILY VACATIONS 


You will enjoy companionship of the very best that Presbrterianism can gather 
for your joy and inspiration. Here life’s problems are faced in the light of the 
best knowledge and faith that Christianity supplies. 


Education 

re ee Pe June 
Young Adult Conference...June 28-July 2 
Children’s Council . . ...June 28-July 2 
..July 3-12 
.Jduly 15-16 
July 13-16 


Presbyterian 
Assn... 


Presbyterial Presidents ......July 17-18 
...July 18-25 


.+.- duly 18-25 


99_97 - R pues = 
— Woman's Training School . 
Young Peoples Council . . 
Leadership School Young People’s Confer- 
Men’s Conference . . ........ 


Sunday School*Supts. ....... 


OM 6 knee asicdés ace" July 25-Aug. 2 
Board of World Missions .. ...Aug. 2-8 
ee COT OTONee . « oackcccsnscd Aug. 9-16 
Board of Church Extension .. .Aug. 17-24 
Closing of GA Conf. Season .. .Aug. 25-26 


Directors of Religious 
Education .. 
Woman's Advisory 


July 


=a 13-16 
. ..Jduly 


Board 13-18 


MONTREAT DAY, May 27 — Appointed by the General Assembly 


A conditional gift of $10,000 will be received when an additional $30,000 is 

This is to build an annex for Negro servants. $40,000 more must he 

provided for enlarging the water supply as ordered by Staite Health Authorities. 

We are confident that MONTREAT DAY’S SPECIAL OFFERING will complete 

this. A six-year-old boy gave his only 50c piece as the first gift. Will you let 
it reach its goal by giving what you can? 


given. 


Montreat would be remembered in the devotions of its friends. ‘The prayers 


of a righteous man availeth much.” 


Send your gift to: J. RUPERT McGREGOR, President 
Sunday, May 27 Montreat, North Carolina Sunday, May 27 








THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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